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January  19 »  1933 


Mr,  Freling  Foster  \ 

Keep  un  with  the  'sorld  Bsoartaent 

Collier's 

350  Pai*  Avenue 

Sew  York  City 

Uy  dear  Mr.  Foster? 

In  the  January  ?  issue  of  Collier's 
you  printed  a  statement  by  Frances  Bfker, 
Versailles,  France  thst  there  werewten  thou* 
sand  books  on  the  life-  of  Sapoleon  thr.t  are 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  a  fairly  complete 
Napoleonic  library, w 

If  no  further  affirmation  is  given 
in  Frances  Baker1 s  letter  than  the  mere  state- 
ment of  fact  we  would  like  very  much  to  oor?es« 
pond  with  her  as  we  are  skeotical  about  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,     ^ould  yon  be  rill- 
ing to  send  us  her  address? 

Very  s  iace rely  yours, 


director 
LAJi/H    Lincoln  Historical  Research  found  tioa 


A  Bad  Case  of  Napoleonomania 


GOD  was  bored  by  him,"  Victor  Hugo 
once  remarked  ot  Napoleon.  But 
the  French  certainly  do  not  share  that 
feeling.  Despite  devaluation  of  the  franc, 
France  this  week  celebrates  the  200th 
anniversary  of  Bonaparte's  birth,  gripped 
by  an  unprecedented  outbreak  of  Na- 
poleonomania. Traveling  by  ship  and 
plane  to  Napoleon's  Corsican  hometown 
of  Ajaccio(pop.  50,000),  more  than  200,- 
000  tourists  will  enjoy  fireworks  and 
•street  dancing,  hear  President  Georges 
Pompidou  deliver  the  bicentennial  ad- 
dress and  watch  3,500  French  legion- 
naires, dressed  as  the  hmperor's 
uroftnards  (grumpy  veterans),  parade 
through  the  spruced-up  city. 

The  Ajaccio  festivities  are  the  peak 
of  the  celebrations.  But  every,  day  in 
1969  is  a  Nappy  birthday,  marked  by 
Napoleonic  exhibitions,  costume  pa- 
rades, festivals,  commemorative  ceremo- 
nies, solemn  Masses  or  pilgrimages.  In 
one  recent  week,  six  major  Napoleonic 
art  shows  opened  in  Paris  and  the  sub- 
urbs alone.  French  TV  has  scheduled 
no  fewer  than  80  programs  about  the 
Emperor.  Some  100  books  on  Napoleon 
will  be  published  during  the  year.  Paul 
Ferrandi,  director  of  Corsica  House  in 
Paris,  says:  "Next  to  Jesus  Christ.  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  is  the  most  written- 
about  subject  in  the  world." 
• 

The  merchandisers  are  busy,  too.  A 
bottle  of  brandy  named  for  Napoleon 
is  opened  with  a  corkscrew  bearing  the 
head  of  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  comes  in 
dolls,  lampshades,  vases,  bumper  stick- 
ers, two-foot-square  postcards,  cuff  links 
and  assorted  junk.  A  cheese  manufac- 
turer is, distributing  10  million  color  pic- 
tures of  Grande  Armie  neroes.  Paris 
hairdressers  decreed  the  N  line:  a  lock 
dangling  over  the  forehead.  For  three 
dollars,   one   may   acquire   a   replica  of 


UNE  COIF>URt 


DAVID'S  '  NAPOIEON' 

the  Hmperor's  will  on  pseudo  parchment 
with  an  imitation  red  seal.  Says  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Bonapartist  political  p 
that  has  ruled  Ajaccio  for  over  a  cen- 
tury: "When  we  Corsicans  put  our  right 
hand  inside  our  coat  like  the  Emperor. 
a  our  heart.  Others  are  feeling  for 
their  wallet." 

Foreigners  are  making  the  most  of 
Napoleon  too.  The  Austrians  produce 
huge  red.  green  and  gold  candles  in  the 
form  of  the  imperial  eagle.  The  V 
ish  are  forging  Napoleon's  "battle 
sword"  at  Toledo  '    .ince. 

since    he    was    ne\er  pular    in 

Spain.  The  British  fabricate     Napoleon 
soap,"  with  a  color  reproduction  inside 
of  David's  famous  painting  of  the  Em- 
peror on  a  horse.  The  soap  shrink 
course,    but    the    portrait  Icon 

stays.  "Imagine  being  able  to  wash  sour 
hands    with    Napoleon,"    exults    Xavier 
Moreschi,  the  cbiel  Corsican  commer- 
cializer    ot    the    bicentennial    in    P 
who  is  already  acl  paring  the 

ebration  ot  the  I  s0th  annh  \  . 

poleon's  death  in  1971    "Su\ 
indignant  about  that  back  honn. 
CIO,  but  a  guv  who  can  sell  soap  when 
he    has    been    dead    almost     '  ! 
must  be  somebody." 

Despite     this     Napoleonomania, 
Frenchmen  arc  di\idcci  ovet  th  - 
mous    Frenchman.    ( 
Catholics  admire  s  '.he  man 

who  ended  revolutionary   chaos 
formed  I 

opened    the   churches  the 

bourgeoisie   as   the   ruling  class 
munists  praise  him   fo 
dalism  throughout  Europe 

and  intellectuals  desp  - 

"usui  per      I  he  others 
lyer  ot  tin    e 

s 
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national) 
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sidered.  Napoleon's  balance  sheet  teems 
positive.    I'll  Bo- 
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Napoleon  capturing  American  hearts,  minds 


By  Sharon  Waxman 

Special  to  the  Tribune 

PARIS— Air  France  agents  at 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport 
were  startled  a  couple  of  years 
back  to  see  a  passenger  for  Paris 
dressed  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
first  wife,  Josephine:  hair  in 
ringlets,  low-cut  empire  dress 
and,  apparently,  no  under- 
clothing. 

For  Robert  Snibbe,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Napoleonic 
Society  of  America— who  leads 
trips  every  couple  of  years  fo- 
cused on  the  19th  Century 
French  conqueror— it  wasn't 
really  a  surprise. 

"I  asked  her,  'Why  are  you  so 
interested  in  Napoleon?'  "  he  said 
on  his  latest  trip  to  France.  "She 
said  the  most  interesting  serials 
on  TV  were  .. . .  murder,  in- 
trigues, sex,  immorality,  ga'u- 
diness.  'It's  fascinating  but  it's 
fiction.  Napoleon  was  reaL'  " 

A  curious  sort  of 
Napoleomania  has  taken  hold  in 
the  United  States.  Academics  are 
writing  books,  a  market  has 
sprung  up  for  memorabilia, 
museums  are  in  the  works  and 
history  buffs  are  following  in  the 
emperor's  footsteps,  with  the 
most  ardent  taking  part  in  battle 
re-enactments. 

"There  is  a  great  fascination 
over  Napoleon  in  military  his- 
tory and  in  societies  now,"  said 


David  Chandler,  a  British  histo- 
rian from  Sandhurst  Military 
Academy  who  has  written  14 
books  on  the  French  leader. 
"He's  almost  worshiped.  They 
won't  hear  a  word  of  criticism  of 
him." 

Fueled,  perhaps,  by  a  mam- 
moth exhibit  of  Napoleonic  relics 
last  year  in  Memphis  and  the  ap- 
proach of  various  Bonaparte 
bicentennials,  Snibbe  has  seen 
his  society's  membership  grow 
from  zero  in  1983 — when  he  cre- 
ated the  group— to  1,800  this 
year. 

Thirty  Napoleon  nuts,  about 
half  of  them  women,  came  with 
him  on  a  pilgrimage  this  month. 
They  visited  Versailles,  where 
they  saw  a  closed-to-the-public 
collection  of  500  Napoleonic 
paintings;  Fontainebleau,  where 
Napoleon  lived  for  170  days;  MaT- 
maison,  home  of  his  consular 
guard,  and,  of  course,  Waterloo. 

What's  their  fascination? 

There  seems  to  be  no  single 
reason.  Some  like  Napoleon  for 
his  military  prowess,  others  are 
interested  in  his  romance  with 
Josephine,  some  are  drawn  by 
his  legal  innovations  in  the 
Napoleonic  Code — education  and 
child  care — while  others  like  the 
art,  the  silverware,  even  the  re- 
cipes. 

Few  are  bothered  by  the  fact 
that  the  ambitious,  self-anointed 
emperor  plunged  Europe  into  a 


war  of  conquest  for  nearly  20 
years. 

"He  introduced  a  lot  of  ideas 
about  elegant  dining,"  said  Ei- 
leen Duncan,  a  Chicago-area  his- 
tory buff  who  was  on  this 
month's  tour.  "He  had  a  lot  of 
good  ideas.  Maybe  some  of  them 
ran  to  excess,  but  we  know  from 
his  diaries  he  was  even  kind  to 
prisoners  of  war." 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
growing  interest  is  indisputable. 
America's  leading  Napoleonic 
historian,  Donald  Horward,  set 
up  a  center  for  Napoleonic  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Florida  a 
few  years  ago,  and  other  scholars 
recently  have  churned  out  a  host 
of  new  works. 

This  year  brings  Chandler's 
latest  oeuvre,  "Essays  on  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,"  last  year 
brought  "Waterloo  Reassessed" 
by  David  Hamilton  Williams, 
"Napoleon's  Children"  by  Susan 
Normington  and  a  glossy  new 
coffee-table  book,  "Napoleon,  An 
Intimate  Account  of  the  Years  of 
Supremacy,"  which  costs  $95. 

Hoping  to  capitalize  on  the 
burgeoning  American  interest,  a 
French  history  buff  will  auction 
a  lock  of  the  emperor's  famed 
fringe  in  Chicago  this  fall. 

"This  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance because  this  is  from  his 
forehead— it  was  famous  even 
when  the  emperor  was  alive," 
said  Jean  Fichou,  a  retired  tax 


auditor,  from  Brittany,  who  has 
spent  the  past  30  years  proving 
the  authenticity  of  the  223  hairs. 

The  lock,  accompanied  by  a 
carbori:dated  note  claiming, 
"Hair  of  Napoleon,  cut  by  myself 
from  his  head  on  May  5fh  1821  at 
St.  Helena  six  hours  after  his 
death,"  was  shorn  by  Napoleon's 
laundress,  a  certain  Madame 
Noverraz. 

A  prisoner  of  the  British,  the 
emperor  was  being  held  on  the 
island  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Fichou  believes  the  lock  of  hair, 
which  has  been  displayed  for  a 
year  at  a  French  restaurant  in 
Vienna,  Va.,  may  claim  as  much 
as  $400,000. 

But  Snibbe  is  interested  in  bor- 
rowing the  hair  to  settle  a  con- 
tinuing debate  among  Napoleon 
buffs  as  to  whether  the  emperor 
died  of  stomach  cancer,  as  most 
historians-  believe,  or  whether  he 
was  poisoned,  as  a  growing  num- 
ber have  challenged. 

Fichou  says  he  will  lend  a  few 
strands  to  the  FBI  for  DNA  and 
atomic  absorption  tests  if  he  gets 
guarantees  the  hair  will  be  un- 
harmed, fffj 

Chandler  points  out  that 
Napoleon  always  liked  Ameri- 
ca— selling  us  Louisiana  for  a 
song  in  1802  and  planning  to 
take  refuge  there  before  the  Brit- 
ish caught  up  with  him— and 
notes  that  academics  have  gotten 
over  comparing  him  to  Hitler.  ■ 


A  lock  of  Napoleon's  hair  may 
be  examined  to  determine  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

"There  was  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard Hitler  and  Napoleon  as 
being  cast  in  much  same  mold," 
he  said.  "Both  were  dictators, 
both  tried  to  conquer  Europe, 
but  of  course.  Napoleon  never 
went  in  for  genocide.  That  had  to 
wear  off  a  little  bit." 

In  any  event,  Snibbe  has 
gathered  enough  backers  to  buy 
an  acre  of  land  in  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  to  build  the  first  Napoleon 
museum  in  America  and  he  sees 
a  new  era  dawning  in  1996,  the 
bicentennial  of  Napoleon's  driv- 
ing the  Austrians  from  Italy. 

"In  the  next  5  to  10  years  there 
will  be  tremendous  interest  in 
Napoleon— plays,  books,  meet- 
ings, discussions.  It's  infectious," 
he  said.  "Vive  VEmpereur!" 


Testing  Napoleons  Hair 
a*y  think  X  eZ™  'u«T  <"">  to  - 
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The  Emperor's  old hatr. 
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A  pair  off  Mack 
silk  socks,  em- 
broidered with, 
pine  cone  ji- 
clocks,  are.be- 
lieved  to  be}  ;k- 
the  only  surviv- 
ing pair, worn  , 
by  Napoleon f -'ri 
Bonaparte. 

By  The  Associated  Press 


Museum  says  Napoleon's 
silk  socks  are  the  right  fit 


:"'  > -.' ■.:.-•  From  wire  reports  ;; 
'<}  LONDON  -  For  four  days  in  May, 
America  watched  in  awed;  amaze- 
ment as  Sotheby's  auction  house  in 
New  York  racked  up  a  total  of 
$34.5  million  for  the  estate  of  Jac- 
:queline  Kennedy  Onassis.    ' 


Meanwhile,  with  much  less  fan- 
fare, a  pair  of  socks  worn  by  a  fa- 
mous past  national  leader  fetched  a 
bid  of  ;H400  at  SothebyV  in  Lon- 
don." ;'  ",'';■  :  .'<""'...  ••'..■■'    ;>!       "  .1''.  '■' 

But  that  footwear  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Kennedys,     y   ". ' 
I     The  short,  black  silk  socks  once 
covered  the  feet  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parter  ':  fj  \'     "'.'.,  i:. "    ':'[- 

The  Bata  Shoe  Museum  of  Tor 
ronto  won  the  heated  round  of  bid- 
ding for  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
last  surviving  pair  of ,  the  emperor's^ 
socks.  ;-l  7 '.-"'." ':  -  -"■  '"■)  ' 

The  socks,  decorated  with  em- 
broidered pine  cones,  were  worn  in 
Napoleon's  final  days, as  a  British 
captive  on  the  barren  island  of  St. 
Helena,  according  to  Sotheby's. 

Napoleon  died  on'  the  island  in 
1821.  The  stockmgs  were  acquired 
by  William  Dickson,  assistant  sur- 
geon on  the  British  warship  HMS 
Camel  "''  ';  7-  '■[:'  '-'. ' ' 
'^Napoleon  apparently  had  not 
been  reduced  to.  wearing  darned 
socks  during  his  time  in  forced  ex- 
ile.    ":i 


But,  Sotheby's  said,  "they  are 
slightly  faded  around  the  foot,  as 
iyou  would  expect  a'  pair  of  used 
socks  to  look." '      "'  . 

The'  museum  plans  to  display 
:  Napoleon's  socks  with  other  foot- 
wear of  the  famous  and  infamous, 
linduding  shoes  worn  by  Winston 
Churchill  and  Elvis  Presley. '  .  ',.• 
i  -*I  am  delighted.1  We  are  always 
on  the  "lookout  for,  items  related  to 
famous  people  and  Napoleon's, socks 
'fit  the  biU,">museum  representative 
'  Jeanette  Ongaro  said. 

In  addition  to  the  socks,  Ongaro 
also  acquired  the  dust  that  was  ex- 
tracted when  they  were  cleaned  be- 
fore the  sale,  £•'  '■■'■/  ■;  !.v  i  ||  '"■ - .  fj .  %,  ■■ 
;  The  dust  will  be  stored  in  the 
museum's  archives. . 


:*•: 


